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The Travetier. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CONTINENT. 
—— 
PERE LEA CHAISE. 

It was on a beautiful May morning that we left our 
hotel in the Rue Richelieu, and set off in a cabriolet to 
visit the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. It too frequently 
happens, that when our expectations are excited about any 
particular object, of which we have only heard, they are 
disppointed when it is seen. We portray in imagina- 
tion the place or object we are about to behold, which, 
ia most instances, falls far below the ideal standard 
we had previously set up. I now seldom approach 
a celebrated or interesting spot without having sensa- 
tions of regret mingled with curiosity. The ideal pic- 
ture is about to be effaced for ever; henceforward the 
object will be contemplated as it really exists, and can 
never again afford room for the imaginative faculty. 

No such disappointment, however, awaits the visitor to 
the cemetery of Pére da Chaise, for all that has been writ- 
ten and said of this celebrated burying-ground fails to 
give adequate conceptions of its solemn beauty and touch- 
ing interest. It is situuted a little beyond the Fauxbourg 
de St. Antoine, and occupies about ont hundred acres of 
ground. The upper part is very lofty, and commands an 
extensive prospect of Paris and its environs. Thecemetery 
is surrounded by walls, with a plain but elegant entrance, 
consisting of two pavilions, united by an iron railwork, 
vhich forms a semicircle, in the centre of which is the 
gute. A long straight walk, lined with stately trees, con- 
ducts to the chapel, a stone building, of beautiful Grecian 
Doric. The general appearance of the cemetery is sin- 
guarly picturesque and striking ; it is filled with cypresses, 
weeping willows, and other trees, mingled with monu- 
ments of every sort, temples, obelisks, pyramids, urns, 
pillars, &c. ‘The graves, too, are surrounded with a pro- 
fusion of beautiful plants, shrubs, and flowers. Those of 
the humbler classes are surmounted with a small black 
wooden cross, on which their names, &c. are inscribed. 
Persons of all countries, religions, and ranks are buried 
hee; there is no exception; every sect of Christians, 
Jews, Mahommedans, and Pagans, are admitted. 

A little to the right of the grand entrance, in a seques- 
tered spot, stands the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, so 
celebrated for their lives and misfortunes. This elegant 
Gothic structure, after being removed from its original 
situation in the monastery of the Paraclete to La Musée 
des Monumens Francais, was finally placed here. Who 
that has read the original letters of this unfortunate couple, 
or Mr. Pope’s unrivalled paraphrase, can peruse without 
emotion the simple inscription, ** Les restes d’ Abelard ct 
@Heloise sont réunis dans ce tomdeau.” The following 
is part of another inscription, in modertt characters :— 
“Tlavoit espousé Eloise, qui en étoit la premiere abbesse, 
Lomour qui avoit uni leurs esprits durant la vie, et qui se 
conserva, dans leur absence, par des lettres les plus tendres 
tt les plus spirituelles, a réuni leurs corps dans ce tombeau. 
Il mourut 21 Avril, 1143, agé 63 ans, aprés avoir donné 
Cun et Pautre des marques d'une vie Chrétienne et pini- 
uente.” Abelard was an accomplished scholarg and un- 
Tivalled in personal and mental en dowments in that bar 





tion. 


any eminence. 


Europe. Under him Paris became the modern Rome, 
where the fine arts were cultivated with enthusiasm, and 
scientific institutions of every kind founded and supported. 
In a few years the stupendous fabric of military despotism 
was overthrown by the mad ambition of Napoleon, and 
the nation forced to recognise their ancient sovereigns. 

But to return to Pére la Chaise. A beautiful valley, 
bounded ‘by the Seine, extends betwixt Paris and Vin- 
cennes, which appears to the left, with its castle and 
gloomy towers, where the cold-blooded murder of the 
Duc d’Enghein was perpetrated. The view to the right 
is terminated by Mont Martre, eo well defended against 
the Allies in 1814. We sought a long time in vain fo 
the tomb of Marshal Ney. At length we inquired for it 





barous age. His scholastic writings have sunk into ob- 


of some soldiers who were standing round the grave of 


livion, but many of the songs he composed after his at- 
tachment to Heloise was formed, -are still popular in 
France. Near this monument, in a small plantation, are 
the tombs of Moliére, La Fontaine, Camille Jordan, and 
Marshal Kellerman. Close to the wall is the grave of 
the unfortunate Colonel Labédoyare, who was the first to 
join Napoleon on his return from Elba, and who was put 
to death as a traitor after the battle of Waterloo. Ona 
height called the Carré Massena are several monuments 
of illustrious men. That of Marshal Massena is a lofty 
pyramid, to the right of which is a superb sarcophagus, 
containing the remains of Marshal Le Febvre, Duc de 
Dantzic, who, with Kelleman, led the cuiraésiers, in 
the battle that annihilated the hopes and power of Na- 
poleon. ‘The view from the heights is very grand. Around 
are the monuments of the noble, the brave, the learned, 
and the beautiful; the warrior and the statesman, the 
philosopher and the poet, are slumbering in their last 
abodes. The eye wanders over the city of Paris, where 
they once moved, the objects of universal admiration, 
respect, and love, or it might be of hatred and detesta- 


The venerable towers of Nétre Dame, the gorgeous 
domes of the Pantheon, and the Hétel des Invalides, the 
column of the Place Vendéme, and other objects equally 
interesting, are seen rising above the mass of buildings, 
for as in Paris nothing but wood is burnt, and that but 
sparingly, on account of the enormous expense of fuel, 
in fine weather the whole extent of the city is visible from 


I sat down for some time, reflecting on the various revo- 
lutions and changes of which this great capital had been 
the theatre. Forty years ago the majority of the French 
people were the most degraded and abject of slaves. The no- 
bility, the clergy, and the royal power, trampled on all law, 
and by their oppressions and exactions reduced the lower 
classes to a less enviable situation than that of brute beasts. 
The opinions of the new school of philosophy, at the head 
of which were Voltaire, Rousseau, d’Alembert, Diderot, 
&c. which begun to be disseminated, together with the 
example of the United States, at length caused the lower 
orders to rise almost universally against the privileged 
classes, who were all either exterminated, or driven from 
their country. Scenes of anarchy, murder, and confusion 
followed, without parallel in ancient or modern history, 
till the imperial authority was vested in one extraordinary 
man, who once more organized the scattered members of 
society, and made France the terror and admiration of 


Massena. One of the group politely conducted us‘to the 
eastetn extremity of the cemetery, and pointing to a grave 
inclosed with iron mail- work, exclaimed ** Le voici.”” There 
was no monument, not even a simple ‘stone to mark the 
spot where lay the man who was unanimously designated 
by the voice of his countrymen, *‘/e brave des braves.” A 
few evergreens, rose trees, and violets were all that covered 
the grave of the Prince of Moskwa, whose bravery and 
military conduct saved the shattered remains of the French 
army in their disastrous retreat from Russia. Hibs life 
was forfeited to the Bourbon Government, to whom he 
had broken allegiance ; but posterity will pity his fate 
when they take into account that he was bound by every 
tie of gratitude to the Emperor who had raised him from 
the ranks to his exalted station.. After exposing his per- 
son in so many battles, and alter seeking death in the 
field of Mont St. Jean, he was shot in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, December, 1815, after having pleaded in vain 
the general amnesty. 

On a plain tomb is inscribed *‘ Honneur a General 
Fot.” Below are some verses, which, though neat, are 
superfluous. Four words are quite sufficient for the gzave of 
such a man. 

Some may object to the style in which the cemetery is 
laid out; and Mr. Hazlett condemns the taste as frivolous 
and trifling—a theatrical attempt to deck death with 
flowers, and to weaken the solemn impressions which such 
a scene is calculated to produce. This is a matter of opi- 
nion. My own impressions were very different. The re- 
lative who accompanied me, and who had spent nearly 
thirty years in the east, and had visited the Mohamme- 
dan cemeteries, was struck with astonishment and delight 
at Pére la Chaise, as uniting all that could be imagined of 
eastern elegance and western solemnity. With whatever 
repugnance our natural feelings may shrink from death, 
still we all wish to contemplate the last enemy. Aware 
that we must inevitably encounter him some day or other, 
we embrace most opportunities of beholding the final 
struggle and its termination in others. Surely, then, it is 
well to deposit the remains of our friends in a spot that we 
can visit with a melancholy pleasure, and indulge in re- 
flections on past scenes and anticipations of our own ap- 
proaching mortality. Though nature has implanted within 
us a strong principle of repugnance to death, this 
natural feeling is regulated in a great measure by our 
views of a future state of existence, and the connexion that 
our conduct in this world has with our future happiness 
or misery. 

‘* Death is but what the haughty brave, 
The weak must bear, the wretch must crave.” 


Still it is an event which every rational being must con- 
template with a profoundly solemn interest, whether he 
looks upon it with the Roman, as a state on which ** sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness rest ;"’ or with the Christian, 
as an introduction to another unchangeable and glorious 
state of existence. Some, reasoning on its certainty with 
philosophic coolness, meet it with firmness; others wish 





to meet it with enthusiastic gladness, and see the portals 
of golden palaces, the abodes of everlasting happiness, be - 


| yond the gloom of the grave. Others, again, consider it 


2s annihilation, or a ‘* leap in the dark.” Whatever may 
be our individual opinions, we shall find ample-scope for 
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moralizing, and canvassing those opinions in Pere la Chaise. 
Many of the fiery, restless spirits, that careered in the 


terious manner ; he arose, and paced the room with great 
perturbation, his brow gathering gloom as he hastily 


, ling yesterday, the fair lady, Leonora Viscomti, bore thet 
| company; where is she ?”—** Who is it that questions 


storm of the Revolution, or played conspicuous parts strode to and fro in the apartment; at length, fixing his ; me?” replied Reginald ; ‘ and at whose suit am I detained 
under the Imperial government, rest here’ for ever, me- | eyes steadfastly upon Alberto, who had before stood trem- and lodged in this loathsome place ?”—* Rodolph De 
mentos of the folly and madness of insatiable ambition, bling, but who now quailed beneath so penetrating a! Comines,” answered he; at my suit $ and thou hast 


which prompted them to inflict all the miseries of war on 

their fellow-creaturcs, and to sacrifice to wild, indomitable | 

passions the lives and welfare of thousands. He who { 

would -know how to live and die must learn from the dead, , 

and a walk through Pere la Chaise will afford endless 

variety for this study. J. L. 
Manchester, December 14, 1826. 
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Cates, Bomances, Ke. 
- ‘PHE BETROTHED, 
OR THE BLOOD-8TAINED DAGGER. . 
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A Romance, in Twelve Chapters, by WR. of Sranchester. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“Thad built mine hopes of happiness 

On thisone.eircumstances; Wut they are blighted 
(Just like the embryo blossom nipp'd ith’ bud) 

By disappointment. * Old Play. 


Beneath the castle walls, almost below the bed of the 
river, rana long range of gloomy damp dungeons, used 
for the purpose of confining any refractory vassals, who 
chose not to submit, without murmuring, to the anarchy 
and despotism of their tyrannical lord. Numberless were 
the victims of tyranny and oppression who had been im- 
mured within these walls, and who had forfeited their ex. 
istence, unkrown to any, save their wayward lord and his 
myrmidons. Into this place of death was Reginald hur- 
ied ¢ his limbs stiff from the wounds which their stilettos 
and she cons had inflicted; and the cold midnight dew had 
benumbed them to sych a degree, as to leave them insen- 
sinle © pain. The cold chilly dew, although it had con- 
tributed to make his wounds stiff, rendered him an essen- 
tial service, in cooling the burning fever of his throbbing 
brow, moistening his parched lips, and refreshing his 
senses; so that he was able to discriminate, at least in a 
partial degree, between the past and the present. The 
past floated before his eyes like the recollection of a 
dream, end he had some faint remembrance of the events 
that had taken place. He imagined he had been in com- 
paoy wilds Leonora, but the subsequent circumstances 
were shrouded io mystery, vague, indistinct, and unde- 
finable. He thea strove to recollect where he now was, 
but Lis perception was so weak, that be was unable to 
trace the proceedings connected. with his present situation ; 
and bis imagination was hawnted by a thousand shapes of 
fear, ruin, and devastation. By degrees, his senses became 
perfeetly restored, his reason was unclouded, and the hor- 
rible light of bis present situation burst upon him with 
unconquerable force. He attempted to rise, but the stiff 
ness and painfulness of his wounds, together with the 
manacles which bound his finely moulded limbs, prevented 
him; and he fell again upon the cold damp floor, 

After the party had safely lodged their captive in the 
strongest hold of the dungeon, they retired to their dormi- 
tory, to rest until the morning, being much fatigued with 
their journey. Early in the morning, the Baron de Hol- 
stein and Rodolph arrived, and were inexpressibly de- 
lighted and surprised, when informed that Reginald was 
m their power; and that their myrmidons only awaited 
the mandate of Rodolph to assassinate Reginald, and thus 
case the mind of their lord of one hated burden. 

Kodolph, accompanied by De Holstein, retired to their 
usual place of conference, ** The Mysterious Chamber,” 
and summoned before them the retainers, who had taken 
Reginald prisoner. ‘They quickly, though sullealy, obey- 
ed, preceded by their leader, Alberto, who related to Ro- 


gaze:—** How was it that ye let her escape?” said Ro- 
dolph, endeavouring to stifle the rage which almost choked 
him. ‘+My Lord!’ answered the trembling Alberto, **1 
saw her as distinctly as I see yourself, when I first entered 
the cavern; but after the shot from Reginald she disap- 
peared, I know not how or whither; we made strict search, 
diligently exploring each recess in the cavern, but to no 
purpose; we called aloud, but were answered by the 
echoes of our own voices only.” At this information his 
perturbation, increased; his hands. were clasped, and he 
made a sudden stop, his eyes ehot forth.fire, his brow be- 
came black with rage, and he appeared to;be inwardly 
struggling to repress some horrible emation which had 
taken possession of his whole soul ; his lips quivered, and 
in a feeble and trembling accent, he bade the retainers to 
retire. De Holstein, who had been silent during the nar- 
ration of Alberto, now broke silence, and end ed to 
cheer the drooping spirits ef Rodolph, who, for a consi- 
derable time, calmly listened to the suggestions of his 
friend, at length be thus replied:—‘* De Holstein, my 
proudest,bope is blighted! oh, if thou only knewest what 
*tis to have even hope reft from thee, thou wouldst not 
talk thus coolly :—Go! I wish to be alone.”’—** Rodolph!” 
said De Holstein, ** arouse thine energies, which are 
powerful; summon to thy aid superhuman power; it hath 
stood thee in good stead ere now, and may do so again :-— 
what say the stars?” continued be, addressing Lavigne, 
who had hitherto been wrapt up in profound contempla- 
tion, apparently solving the appearance and affinity of 
some star. * They are propitious to any undertaking 
which my Lord will now attempt,” answered he. ‘* Let 
not thy spirits die within thee,” said De Holstein ; ‘* but 
be as I have seen thee, in an undertaking far more arduous 
than this, with thy beart buoyed up by hope: and in what 
enterprise hast thou hitherto failed ? thou hast the victim 
in thy power, command him before thee; he perchance 
may know how this woman, for whom thou sighest, dis- 
appeared.” 

This appeal to Rosdolph appeared to have the desired 
effect; at least, it was evident it had.awakened a train of 
new ideas in his mind; fer his dark knitted brows gra- 
dually became calm, and a fiendish smile supplanted the 
horrid scowl which had overspread his features. After 
standing meditating a few moments, he answered De 
Holstein, ** { will visit this Reginald in his dungeon; [ 
will extort:a confession from him of her hiding-place by 
threats; and. should that fail, I will hold out a hope of 
mercy :if he will discover her retreat, and sign a contract 
to forego all further elatm to her.” This proposal was 
acceded to by De Holstein, but he was rather chagrined 
when informed by Redolph that he would go alone; and 
as his intention was imperative, the Baron pressed his 
wish to go no further. 

Immediately under the place where they then steod, and 
entirely hid from the eye of a casual observer, was a trap- 
door that opened into a communication leading to the 
vaults beneath the castle. Into this passage Rodolph 
descended, having first provided himself with a small 
lamp, and traversed the flight of steps which Icd to the 
dismal dungeon in which Reginald was confined. A 
stupor had come over Reginald, and probably but for 
being awakened by the turning of the key in the rusty 
lock, and the creak of the door upon its hinges, he would 
have slept the deep and eternal sleep of death. He raised 
himself partly up, and gazed at the lamp with ‘a vacant 
and unmeaning stare; but he gradually recovered -his 
recollection, and when he. recogniged the bearer of the 
lamp as the person he had met upon ti@pass, he averted 
his eyes, shuddering; doubtless, anticipating the ordeal 








dolph the whole affair. Rodolph was astounded when | 
juiormed that the lady Leonora had disappeared in a mys- 


that awaited him. ** Reginald Gonzague !” said Rodolph, 
placing his lamp upon a stone, ** when thou wert travel- 


only one means of extricating thyself from hence, namely, 
discovering the retreat of Leonora Viscomti, and signi 

a bond never to sec her more. Mind (continued he) Ido 
not hold this out to thee as a lure, but out of lenity, a, 
I could extort by force what T now sue for as a favour,” 
** Of the present abiding place of Leonora Viscomti, gp 
ask thy minions,’ said Reginald: ‘‘ I am equally igno. 
rant with thyself: but even if I knew, before I would 
disclose it I would die the keenest death thy dastardly 
imagination could devise, and the secret should die with 
me.”—Rodolph, -after a considerable time spent in threats 
and entreaties, finding that Reginald was alike deaf and 
inexorable to bath, left him, saying as he retired from the 
dungeon, *‘ If thou dost not retract thy word by this hour 
to-morrow night, the direst tortures await thee.’ Re 
it so,” ‘said, Reginald, in an inflexible tone,-as the door 
creaked upon its rusty hinges; and the lonely tenant was 
again left'in darkness and solitude. Rodolph, when he 
had ascended into the Mysterious Chamber, related to the 
Baron the. determination of Reginald not to disclose the 
retreat of Leonora; and after a consultation, it was deemed 
advisable that Rodalph should visit the cave of Mora, 
the sybil, in the time which might intervene between then 
and the hour that Reginald was to die, to obtain her 
assistance in discovering the retreat of Leonora Viscomti, 





CHAPTER X. 
** came to succour thee when none was there, 
To soothe the workings of thy dark despair ; 
For thy sad destiny my eye could see, 
When gazing on a dim futurity.”——dnonymeus. 
: 


The transition of Leonora, duting the affray mentioned 
in the last chapter but one, was not more sudden and 
mysterious to Reginald than it was to her. After the first 
shot from Regiuald, the place being filled with smoke, 
and no object discernible, some one forcibly grasped her 
wrist, and dragged her along, she knew not whither ; nor 
could.she imagine who her conductor was until they are 
rived in a spacious cavern, lighted by a large torch, when 
sbe discovered that her companion was the same female 
who had made her a noctural visit in theconvent. ‘* Fear 
me not, lady,” said the sybil, addressing Leonora afters 
considerable pause: ** I conducted thee hither for thine 
own welfare. Yes, lady, (continued she, seeing that Leo. 
nora was about to speak,) I sce that thine anxiety arises 
not for thine own safety alone, but for that of Reginald; 
but be not anxious; let not one corroding thought find 
its way into thy bosom : he is safe.”—=** Safe !”’ ejaculated 
Leonora, in a desponding tone; ‘* who is she that assures 
me he is safe? and what pledge have I, what token have 
you of his safety ?”.—‘* Lady,’’ answered Morna, ** mur- 
mur not at the will of Divine Providence: shall we, frail 
mortals, presume to scan the secret workings of tha 
Power, which always terminates on the part of virtue? It 
boots not who.or what I am. I assure thee he is safe; and 
for a pledge, if thou requirest one, my life’s the bond: 
his safety demands my absence for a time, but let me 
enjoin one command upon thee,—that thou leavest not 
this place till-I return, which will be on the morrow, 
having along and weary way to traverse; till then, lady, 
farewell!’ So saying, she left Leonora, so abruptly as not 
to give her an epportunity to answer the injunction, which 
was required with such earnestness, and. pronounced in 
such:an emphatic and solemn tone, as to leave no doubt 
of its importance. 

Morna, when she left her cave, took the same direction 
the horsemen had pursued, but at a much slower-pact 
until she arrived at a deep ravine, into which she plunged, 
and pursued her way in a much shorter direction than 





they could traverse, towards the castle of De Comines; 
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nevertheless, it would be several hours aficr they had 

reached it before she could arrive. 

At the time she arrived within sight of the castle, all 
was reposing in solemn stillness; and having availed her- 
gif of the knowledge of the subterranean entrance into it, 
she secreted herself in a recess, behind a piece of rich 
tapestry in the Mysterious Chamber, within hearing of 
any one who might discourse, but entirely hid from the 
ees of the most scrutinizing observer, and silently 
awaited the approach of Rodolph, who, she was perfectly 
satisfied, would retire hithér with De Holstein, to resolve 
upon the fate of Reginald; and by their decision, her 
fature proceedings, she resolved, should be governed. 
Whatever might be their decision, she must exert a double 
degree of diligence to counteract it; and in case of violent 
and immediate measures being resorted to, she prepared to 
personate the murdered Isabelle, and thus frustrate their 
designs, for such a length of time at least as would give 
her an opportunity of putting her project into execution. 

Agreeable to her anticipations, Rodolph and the Baron 
entered the apartment, and the scene ensued that has 
slready been described, and to which she was a silent and 
unobserved spectator. Her intention, upon hearing the 
intimation of Rodolph, to descend into the dungeon, was 
to meet him in one of the subterranean passages; and 
having extinguished his lamp, to assassinate him;, but the 
idea of imbuing her hands in the blood of a fellow- 
mortal, she could’ not brook, and she therefore determined 
to trust to an all-wise Providence for the completion of her 
sheme. When Rodolph returned, and related the un- 
successfulness of his mission, she was delighted beyond 
measure, and was on the point of giving vent to her ex- 
ulation, for the fidelity of Reginald, when she checked 

herself, recollecting that upon her silence depended the 
issue of her plan. 

So soon as Rodolph had departed, to proceed on his 
intended journey, and the apartment was left silent, and 
tenantless, save Morna, she quitted her hiding-place, and 
having fastened the door, to prevent intrusion, she pre- 
pared to descend into the dungeon of Reginald, taking 
with her the lamp that had beforé served Rodolph, and 
which had been left burning. When she had descended 
and unlocked the massy door, which she. accomplished 
with great difficulty, she found Reginald stretched upon 
the floor, apparently lifeless, and for a moment her hopes 
died Within her. Ste bent down, to listen if he breathed, 
and arose, clasping her hands, and pronouncing a fervent 
and devout thanksgiving to Heaven, when she heard the 
wished-for sound. He had again become overpowered by 
that lethargy which had pervaded his senses, when Rodolph 
visited him, and Morna discovered that he was staunching 
alarge and deep gash in his bosom, with a part of his vest, 
which he had: torn away for that purpose. The wound 
must have bled copiously, for the blood had become stiff 
and clotted. His:¢ye-balls were fixed,’ the hand that was 
disengaged was clenched, as if in the agony of death, and 
an unwonted und lifeless composure was séttled upon his 
features, like the cold and inanimate appearance of a mar- 
ble statue.’ Having provided herself with restoratives, 
previous to her departure from the cave, she gradually 
nised him up, administered some of the cordial to him, 
and wiped the noxious damps from his forehead. His 
energies became, in a slightidegree, restored, and after a 
few momiénts’ pause, he requested to kriow who'had sent 
her thither. ** Leonora,’ ‘replied the sybil. The name 
appeared’ to hive a’ talismanic charm with it’; ‘for he no 
sooner heard it ounced, than, suthmonitip‘all his mus- 
cular strength, he raised himself in an erect podture, but 
staggered against, the wall for support. ‘* No time is to 
be lost,” said Morna;. ‘thou, must exert thy. strength to 
the utinest : we. must quit this place, of death, instantly, 
and we shall be safe ;“but ask tio ‘questions, ‘until a more 
fitting time and place.?’ox‘*-Adas |”? replied he 3: I am m 
the toils of mine ‘enemy, and am tdo weak. to extricate 
myself tidiice.” He mide several ineffectual attempts to 





ceeded, with the help of Morna, in walking; and she opened 
adoor that led into a subterranean passage, terminating 
outside the walls of the castle. 

When they had just emerged from the passage, the sen- 
tinel on the ramparts of the castle challenged them with, 
‘© Who goes there? Stand, or I'll fire!” ‘* Keep close 
to the wall,” muttered Morna; ‘this jutting angle will 
intercept his fire.’ At this moment the sentinel dis- 
charged his piece, and Reginald fell. Not a sound floated 
on the air, save the distant echo of the sound of the arque- 
buss, as it reverberated along the rocks of the river. ‘The 
sentinel who either imagined he had mistaken his object, or 
otherwise was afraid of troubling himself further, quietly 
returned to his watch- tower, without giving further alarm. 

The stars had studded the deep blue vault of heaven, 
and the moon’s semblance was imaged on the dark waters 
of the Rhine, but the walls of the castle threw such a dark 
shadow upon the path of Morna and Reginald, that the 
latter was unable to discover a loose fragment of stone, 
over which he stumbled ; and probably the sudden report 
of the arquebuss, at the same instant, acted so forcibly 
upon his nerves, that he was unable to withstand the shock. 

They concealed thetnselves in a dingle, afraid lest the 
sentinel might give the alarm, and they should be pur- 
sued; but, as all remained in stillness, they quitted their 
retreat. Nothing now remained but to travel to the cave 
of Morna; but the extreme weakness of Reginald ren- 
dered that impracticable, ufiless some method ¢ould be 
devised to transport him thither without the’ fatigue of 
walking. The search of that again devolved upon Morna, 
who soon procured a jennet, upon which, with her assist- 
ance, he mounted, and they returned towards the cave 
by the same route that Morna had before traversed. 


EE 
THE INFERNAL SUPPER. 
A SKETCH. 

— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The substance of the following legendary sketch 
I have heard from the mouths of some people of that pro. 
fession to which it alludes; I therefore send it you as a 
fact for insertion in your valuable miscellany, if indeed 
you deem it worthy of that honour.—-Your’s, &c. 
Liverpool, Nov. 24, 1826. SCRIPSERO. 


Tt was on the occasion of one of those removals which 
are so common among the preachers of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, that John Armstrong, a zealous and staunch 
preacher of the G » arrived at a small inland town, 
John Armstrong travelled long and wearily, and was 
come with the. intention of preparing : his house and 
making: every thing comfortable beforehand for his wife 
and family. A suitable house had already been. engaged 
poevipesy to his arrival, only it enjoyéd the. reputation of 
eing haunted, but as it. was very nveniently situated, 
and near to the chapel, the house ad been taken neverthe- 
less, and furniture conveyed usher. When John arrived 
at his place of destination, he found the furniture of his 
intended dwelling all in a state of disorder and utter un» 
comeliness ; but being.a plain man, and not to be discom. 
forted by a trifle, he cheerfully asked if they could manage 
to set up a bed for him for the night; every thing, how. 
ever, was so completely topsy-turvy that this could only 
be done in one particular room, videlicit, the haunted 
chamber. ‘ Never mind, (said John,) Tl sleep in that 
room, so put up the bed; a weary man and a praying man 
need not fear much disturbance from ghosts.”?, Accord- 
ingly the bed was put up in the haunted chamber, and 
early in the night John Armstrong went to his bed, (first 
praying fervently against all the wiles of the devil,) and 
eing weary, he soon fell asleep. Not long, however, had 
he enjoyed the refreshing Jyxury of insevsibility, when he 
was aroused from his. slumbers by _a,confused noise below 
stairs. At first, whilst he was yet half awake, he thought 
it was the harmonious warblings of his own congregation, 
and he began most lustily to chant forth, “O! for o 
thousand tongues to aing,” &c.; but he soon found out 
his error, and perceived that the noise below stairg, 
whether singing or. whatever else. it might be, was not at 
all of spiritual description. _ His listening ears now ré- 
cognised the sound ef rattling dishes, the-stirring of fi 
the quick busy footsteps of cooking, the boiling 
of perweae Bev bern pots and pins, and all the 
indications 0 eee tion for a suimptuotis banquet. 
John began ¢o Matvél at these things, but‘he'was not at 
all alarmed, for, He had attained to a state of mind that 
was not easil rere by real things; but greatly 
was his astonishiniefit inc: when ‘he heard ‘the voices 





move, and was about to abandon the'thotights of escape, in | of 


despair; at length, after considerable difficulty, he suc- | ing, and some singing. ** Well, (thought John) there is 

some devilry acting below stairs, but I'll e’en stay where 
1 am so long as they don’t molest me; but I wonder what 
itis all about.” Presently the singing below stairs grew 
louder, and John distinetly heard the following song, inter- 


mingled with loud bursts of laughter :— 
Make haste, make haste, prepare the feust, 
In order lay, and full display 
A banquet such ag manne’er ate; 
Each flavour’d dish that man might wish, 
f£uch sauce and paste he ne'er may taste, 
Till he has known our mystic state. 


Make haste, make haste, prepare the feast, 
Decant.the wine we call divine, 
The nectar of our bright abode; 
Which he who quaffs for ever laughs, 
His fancy glows with fire that knows 
No ¢old obstruction in his blood. 


Make haste; make haste, prepare the feast, 
Let servants wait, and watch in state 

The stranger's wants with ready eye; 
Our guest above shall quickly prove, 
With us to night supreme delight, 

And glad in Pleasure’s arms shall lie. 


The feast is made, the banquet spread, 
Now call the guest, and bid him haste 
To view our splendour of array: 
We'll revel all, we'll shake the. hall, 
We'll quatf the bow], in joys.of soul, 
And laugh and sing the night away. 

The singing was succeeded by loud peals of laughter, 
which seemed to shake the whole house; and this had 
scarcely ceased when a voice at the chamber-door called 
out, ** John Armstrong! John Armstrong! come down 
to supper.”—** No, I will not,” replied John. A foot 
was then heard slowly descending the stairs. After a 
little time, a voice again vociferated, ** John Armstrong ! 
John Armstrong! you must come down to supper.””— 
** No, I will not,” again cried John ; * did I not tell you 
so before?” Again the sound of feet was heard slowly 
descending the stairs. No great length of time had ela 
when the same summoning voice at the door a third time 
called out, **John Armstrong! John Armstrong! you must 
come‘down to supper.” —** I tell you, I will not,”’ returned 
John; ** and I told you so before. I am now in bed, 
and wish to sleep; and therefore I shall. nat; come down,” 
—** You had: better do: so, or it will be worse for you,” 
cried the voice at the door.—** Ah! indeed,” said John ; 
‘* why, if it will be worse for me, 1 will get up, and I'll 
be down stairs with’ you in e minute.” ‘He then sprung 
out of bed, dressed himself, and went down:stairs: bat 
how great was his surprise, when he reached the bottom 
of the stairs, to behold a superb apartment, gorgeously 
decorated, and most brilliantly illuminated on all. sides ! 
A magnificent entertainment-was-spread out before him, 
consisting of every delicacy, that oni be thought of, served 
up in the most rare and ¢ostly s, and the whole are 
ranged with the nicest discrimination, and the happiest 


as it was, provided for no purpose; for a party of not less 
than twenty gentlemen, elegantly dressed, were seated 
around it; who, all rose up from their seats when John 
Armstrong entered the room. The principal personage, who 
stood at the head of the room, welcomed him in the most 
handsome terms to theit party, atid invited him to share 
in the festivities of the even ik ** Very well,’”’said John, 
** very well;” andl he accbrdingly took ‘his place: ** but 
first,’ said he, ** it has always been usual, where [ have 
been, to ask a blessing, and sometimes to sing 3 hymn ; 
therefore, let us sing a verse or two: Ill give it out : 
+ Jesus, the name high over all, 

In bel), or earth, or sky 5 
Angels and.men before it fall, 

And devils fear and fly.’” 
The last line he gave out. with great.emphasis, and hardly 
had he pronounced it when theroom re-eehoed with yells, 
hisses, groans, cursing, and blasphemies ; the dishes danced 
on the table, the whole apparatus of feastin ' Vanistied in 
one loud crash ; the twenty gentlemen rushed one against 
another in gréat confusion, their elegant dresses dis- 
appeared, their, horns were now visible, their hoofs clat- 
tered on the floor, and they lashed their tails against each 
other with inexpressible rage; the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, and ll that remained of the late splendid 
scene was a strong sulphureous stench. Jolin Armstron 
had stood calin and unmoved. t the whole of th 
extraordinary metamorphose, and now it only remained 
for him to grope,his.way to bed in silence and darkness, 








tHe persons engaged below, some talking, some laugh- 


wondering much, whereunto these things might tend, but 
seelding f pare ** put to flight the Po the aliens,”* 


effect. Nor was the entertainment, large and sumptuous . 
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Poetry. 





TO THE CLOSING YEAR. 
—__ 

Thou art speeding away with thy hopes and thy fears, 
With thy smiles of enchantment, thy sadness and tears; 
Already thy funeral rites are prepared, 
Already thy knell) on the night-breeze is heard; 
And thy shadow receding, with sorrow I see, 
Though thou hast been fatal,—how fatal !—to me; 
For with destiny leagued, iv her death-dooming hour, 
Thou hast rifled, remorseless, love’s myrtle-wove bower ; 
And torn the sweet flow'ret, earth's dearest and best, 
Hupe's day-dream of beauty, with darkness to rest! 


As prophetic, alas! were the heart's boding fears, 
Thy greeting was mark’d but of silence and tears ; 
And the lone desert thine, for the valley serene, 

And for soft gliding waters, the wild ocean scene, 
With its terrors of whirlpool, of rock, and of wuve, 
And all the rent heart in its madness can brave! 
Desolation has followed thy onward career, 

With blight and with mildew, with ruth and despair; 
Vet mine, oh! not mine to behold thee expire, 

And unfeeling exult o'er thy funeral pyre ! 

Ah, no !|—in thy livery of sabies arrayed, 

With life itself only thy memory shall fade; 

And the tear, as it streams to thy far-sounding knell, 
Shall the bitterness speak of a dying farewell ! 

For sympathies thipe words may never reveal, 
Affections,—remembrances,— Time cannot steal ! 
Aud tho’ torn the dear rose from love's myrtie-wove bower, 
Aud of Woe but recorded each sorrow-fraught hour; 
Thou hast won thee a name Joy vainly would give, 

A memory the wreek of all else shall survive; 

And when cherish'd no more, o’er the minstre!’s grave, 
The wild flower in its loveliness lonely shall wave! 


Fare thee well, fading shadow! thy rival to me 

But garlanded seems from the dark cypress tree; 

And shrinking, appalled, from the light sportive throng, 
Assembled to greet her with dance and with song; 

Far away would I wend by thy tear-sprinkled urn, 

To woo the dear spirit of days that are gone !— 

But hark !.—the wild peal !—'twas thy sweetest and last, 
And of all that was thine but the record in past ! 


Liverpool, G. 





THE FATALIST, 
A POEM IN THREE CANTOS, 
CANTO THIRD. 
(Continued from page 104.) 
= 
“Hark! heard you not his sigh? and see 
His spirit flutters.to be free; 
Then wish, that he his eyes may close, 
Calm as when sinking to repose: 
That death may o'er him gently come, 
And lull him like the mellow hum 
Of distant waterfall, that we 
May never know he's ceased ta be. 
So still and calm though we may trace 
Death's lineaments upon his face; 
So soft hissmile, that we may deem 
Him smiling in some happy dream.” 
° ° e * ” 


“Thadadream, but even now, 

And pain was heavy on my brow; 

1 felt as though the worm had crept, 
And revelied o’er me as I slept; 

And sleep before mine eyes had brought 
The image of my waking thought. 
Methought I slept, and o'er my brain 
Came madness with its scorching pain; 
I hada vision in my sleep, 

That caused me bitterly to weep; 

It was Of her—! will not tell 

Her name; you can but know it well. 

1 thought that she, to soottre my pain, 
Had come to visit earth again ;— 





It was her wont, whate’er her grief, 

To give my troubled heart relief; 

And she would sing through many a day, 
To chase my gloominess away ; 

Although within she felt the wound, 
That cankered her young heart around: 
She strove my sorrow to beguile, 

And hid her own by a bright smile. 

And now she was returned, to bless 

Me in my utter loneliness: 

She was the same in bloom and light, 
But clothed in a dress of white; 

1 might have been within the tomb, 

The place had such a sullen gloom ; 

Too light for night, too dark for day, 
Light glimmered with such lambent ray. 
She came and brought a sickly light, 
Methought it was not half so bright 

As that dim taper; but her eye 

Beamed upon me so brilliantly, 

That I forgot my madness; then 

Il awoke, and never slept again 

For ages, and I wandered on, 

Till day and night, and she were gone; — 
Even she had left me: still I tried 

To meet her, and by mountain side, 

By forest. deep, and woodland dell, 

By mountain stream, and rocky fell, 

I sought her, and at last I found her, 
And as I clasped my arms around her 
lawoke. How dull and glimmering there 
Is that dim taper’s sickly glare! 

Tis hateful to my aching sight, 

With its sad, faintly flickering light. 

In vain it is to trace the scene 

Of what now fs, and what has been; 
Within my breast a pang I feel, 

Ay, keen as if the deadly steel 

Ran coldly through me, and life found 
An outlet through the ghastly wound. 


“ Few moments now remain to tell 
The tale on which I would not dwell, 
But I cannot shun its witching spell. 
I wel] remember, ‘twas a day 
That I had passed with pain away; 
I felt a something on my heart ;— 
1 thought 'twas madness, for it wound 
My heart’s deep inmost core around, 
As though it never would depart. 
Then came the thought that in me burned,. 
I strove to banish it in vain; 
With double fervour it returned, 
And with it brought a thrilling pain, 
Such I wish not I shall feel again. 


‘* My brain swam round, my heart grew sick, 
F’en at the glock’s unceasing click; 
And with me sat my victims three: 
My boy was on his mother’s knee, 
She too was there, whose every thought 

Was centred upon me alone; 
And phrenzy then a fancy wrought, 

That hour was all mine own. 

e ° @ a 2 a 


. 


« They being each alike tome, 

Suffice it that I killed all three. 

Then I grew frantic, nay, was wild, 

And kissed the lips of my breathless child ; 
Upon my lips it left a stain, 

That never will be white again : 

*Tis faint, methinks, I hear you say, 

But it would never wash away. 

My hands still reeking with the blood, 
Before the face of Heaven I stood ; 

And on my brow there was a hue 

Of demon darkness—livid blue. 

I felt that pain was gone, but there 

Was one still worse, it was despair ; 

And then I cursed my destined fate, 

That made me childless, desolate. 

I prayed to Heaven, as now I pray, 

To take from hence my soul away ; 

And now, methinks, across my soul 
There seems a blessed light to roll; 

I feel—” e a e ° 

He ceased, and his brow grew deadly chill, 
For his heart was cold, and his pulse was still; 
And with him died his name and race, 

Ue hath not left one single trace: 


Yet there are those his tale will tell, ony 


And say they knew him passing,well 


Manchester. Ww. R 





MERMAID OF MARGATEr 
——— 


[From “ Whims and Oddities,” by Mr. T. Hood.| 


On Margate beach, where the sick one roams, 
And the sentimental reads; 

Where the maiden flirts, and the widow comes, 
Like the ocean, to cast her weeds: 

There’s a maiden sits by the ocean brim, 
Aa lovely and fair as sin! 

But woe, deep water, and woe to him, 
That she snareth like Peter Fin! 

Her head is crown’d with pretty sea wares, 
And her locks are golden and loose ; 


And seek to her feet, like other folks’ heirs, ~* 


To stand, of course, in her shoes. 


And the Fishmonger, humble as love may be, 
Hath planted his seat by her side; 
“ Good even, fair maid! is thy lover at sea, 
To make thee so watch the tide?” 


She turned about with her pearly brows, 
And clasped him by the hand: 
«* Come, love, with me; J’ve a bonny house 
On the golden Goodwin Sand.” 


And away with her prize to the wave she lept, 
Not walking, as damsels do, 

With toe and heel, as she ought to have atepty 
But she hopp’d like a kangaroo. 


One plunge, and then the victim was blind, 
Whilst they gallop'd across the tide: 

At last, on the bank, he waked in his mind, 
And the beauty was by his side; 


One half in the sand, and half in the sea; 
But his hair all began to stiffen, 

For, when he looked where her feet should be, 
She had no more feet than Miss Biffin! 


But a scaly tail, of a dolphin’s growth, 
In the dabbling brine did soak : 

At last she open’d her pearly mouth 
Like an oyster, and thus she spoke:— 


‘* You crimpt my father, who was a skate, 
And my sister you sold—a maid: 

So here remain for a fishery fate, 
For lost you are, and betray’d.” 


And away she went, with a sea-gull’s stream, 
And a splash of her saucy tail; 

In a moment he lost the silvery gleam 
That shone on her splendid mail. 


The sun went down with a blood-red flame, 
And the sky grew cloudy and black; 

And the tumbling billows, like leap-frog, came 
Each over the other’s back. 


And still the waters foam’d in, like ale, 
In front, and on either flank ; 

He knew that Goodwin and Co. must fail, 
There was such a run on the bank. 


A little more, and a little more, 
The surges came tumbling fn; 

He sang the Evening Hymn twice o’er, 
And thought of every sin. 

Each flounder and plaice lay cold at his heart, 
As cold as his marble slab; 

And he thought he felt, in every part, 
The pincers of scalded crab. 

The squealing lobsters that he had boil’d, 
And the little potted shrimps, 

All the horny prawns he had ever spoil’d, 
Gnawed into his soul, like imps. 


At last, his lingering hopes to buoy, 
He saw a sai) and a mast, 

And called, “‘ ahoy !”—but it was not a hoy, 
And so the vessel went past. 


And with saucy wing, that flapt in his face, 
The wild bird about him flew, 

With a shrilly scream, that twitted his case— 
‘*Why, thou art a sea-gull too!” 


But just as his body was all afloat, 
And the surges above him broke, 

He was saved from.the hungry deep by a boat, 
Of Deal, but builded of oak. 


‘The skipper gave him.a dram awhe lay; 
And chafed his shivering skin;, 
And the angel return’d that was flying away 
With the spirit of Peter Fin. 
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he Beauties of Chess. 


“* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Vipa. 


CHESS CONTROVERSY. 
(Continued from our former numbers.) 
- = 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—I did not expect that my Iptter on the subject of 
the chess queries would be allowed to pass without objec- 
tion from some of your chess readers; many of whom, I 
do not doubt, are more thoroughly acquainted with the 

me than I am. I do not think, however, that your 
ally, W.C., has adduced any reasons against my defini- 
tion of the king’s being in check sufficiently strong to 
change my opinion, although I hope that I should be able 
to imitate the candour which you showed in giving so 
handsome a reception to my former letter, questioning the 
correctness of your decision. I shall proceed, by-and-by, 
to remark upon the reasons which W.C. has adduced 

inst my definition; but, before doing so, I must state 
that I am contpletely at variance with you and him, as to 
the most important rule of the game. W.C. and you 
say that the king cannot be taken. So far do I differ from 
him and you in opinion on this point, that I look upon 
it as the very object of each party m the game to take 
the other’s king. I look upon the game as a ** mimic 
war,” in which the event depends upon the capture of 
one of the kings; and I am borne out in this opinion 
by the very meaning of the term ‘* checkmate.” The 
king is checkmated when he is taken, or he is taken when 
he 1s checkmated, (for the terms are convertible,) and, 
therefore, he cannot be in check—that is, in danger of 
being checkmated, but when he is in danger of being 
taken, and he cannot be in danger of being taken by a 
iece which cannot move from its position. If this opinion 

correct, the objections of W.C. com letely fail. If 
W.C. objects to this view of the principle of the game, 
I shall be glad to be furnished by him with one more 
simple and intelligible.—Now for the objections of W. C. 
He sets out with a supposition which he has no right to 
assume, and he draws from it an inference which that 
supposition, even if granted, would not bear. PW. C. 
supposes that if the king is then only in check, when a 
iece so situated might be taken, -he is then reduced to a 
level, in all respects, with the other pieces, and may be 
taken as any other piece may. I deny the inference. 
W. C. forgets the rule that the king must move out of 
check if he can, and must not move into check, and, 
therefore, he 4 = — liable to danger upon my system 
as upon that of W. C. 

itis W. C. that would reduce the king below the level 
of the other pieces, by making it dangerous for him to 
move into a square where any other piece would be in 

rfect safety. He says, ‘in the case under consideration, 
et the black king take the white castle, the white knight 
takes him again, and wins the game.” This is a mis- 
statement Bas argument, which is, that the black king 
may take the white castle, because the white knight can- 
not take him again; for he would, by moving, leave his 
own king in check, which a fundamental rule of the game 
prevents him from doing.—The position which W.C. has 
proposed for my consideration presents no difficulty. In 
the case stated, the pawn cannot take the white queen, 
because by so doing it would leave its own king in check 
to the white castle ; and the white castle is not prevented 
from giving check, because the black queen, covering her 
own king from the check of the white bishop, cannot give 
check to the white king if the white castle be removed. 
W. C says, that if the pawn cannot in the one case take 
the queen, the king cannot in the other case take the 
castle. But this I deny, for the cases essentially differ. 
The pawn cannot take the queen in the one case, because 
the castle can move, and, therefore, can give check. The 
king may take the castle in the other case, because the 
knight cannot move, and, therefore, cannot give check ; 
the power of a piece to attack the adversary consisting 
entirely in its capability of being moved into the square 
occupied by that adverse man. ‘ : 

The principle I contend for is very simple. It is, that 
a piece shal! not at the same time cover its own king from 
check and give check to that of the adversary, because a 
Piece so situated jot move s and if it cannot move, it 
cannot attack any other piece ; and if it cannot attack eae 
other piece, it cannot give cheek, bec to give chec 
is to attack the king, and to place him in danger of being 
taken or checkmatcd. ‘ ] 

I hope that I have now checkmated W.C. If he think 
otherwise, I shall not object to continue the game. 
Yours, &e. J. B. 

December 5, 1826. 





moved, the white pawn takes it and gives checkmate. 


SOLUTION TO GAME CXX. | 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Castle...... B—8X 1 Knight ...B—8 
2. Pawn......A—7 2 Ditto A 6 or C6, and 


[NO. cxx1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in nine moves. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF JEREMIAH HOR- 


during his course of lectures on astronomy, in this town, 
devoted the receipts of one evening towards erecting an 
humble monument to the memory of Jeremiah Horrox. 
This tablet has been very neatly executed by Messrs. 
Francey and Spence, of Liverpool, and is now placed in 
Toxteth Park Chapel. 


of a statuary scroll, on a brown back ground, with a re- 
presentation of Venus passing the Sun’s disc. The hori- 
zontal rude lines represent the inscription, a copy of 
which we here subjoin, as it could not have been given so 








ROX, THE TOXTETH PARK ASTRONOMER. 


a 
Our readers have been apprized that Mr. Holden, 


The annexed engraving represents the tablet, consisting 


VENUS IN SOLE VISA, NOV. 24, 1639. 
A 
In Memory oF 
JRREMIAH HoRROx, ONK OF THE GREATEST 
ASTRONOMERS THIS KINGDOM EVER PRODUCED, 
BORN IN ToxTeTH PARK, IN 1619; 
DIZD Iw 1641, aGeD 22. 
—— - 
His OBss8RVATIONS WERE MADR AT Hooxe, 
EIGHT MILES FROM PRESTON, WHERE HE 
PREDICTED, AND WAS THB. FIRST PERSON 


WPive la Bagatelle. 
We intend, as usual, as the Christmas holidays draw 


the white is stale-mated. If the black knight is not re- | near, to introduce a few trifles under this head in the Mere 
cury, and especially in the Kaleidoscope. It is hardly time 
to commence the winter campaign, and we shall merely 
skirmish, by way of prelude. We shall be glad to receive 
original contributions in this department. 


SOLUTION TO THE FRENCH CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 


TO THE RDITOR. 
S1r,—In the French charade, the head of the auxiliary 


verb étre (to be) forms the first; ver (the worm or maggot) 
the second ; ton (which in the sense tone is found in har- 
mony, and in the sense style is taught in good company) 
forms the third; and Everton (crowning this flourishin 

town of Liverpool) the whole.—Annexed is a versified 
answer, and an epigram.— Yours, &c. 


LE Froip. 


Your simple royclle, Sir, is ¢; 
Ver is your conq'ring king, Sir ; 
Ton, Sir, is found in harmonic, 
And Everton you sing, Sir! 


NEW BAGATELLES. 


CHARADES, 


2. 
My whole is of the feather’d kind, 
But was the like e’er heard ? 
Strike off my head, and you will find 
I’m still a living bird. 
Liverpool. % 


My whole is the half of my second !—~how queer ! 
But ’tis true, as ’tis strange,—never doubt me ; 
Another broad hint, and you'll guess me, I fear, 
There’s none worth three farthings without me. 
Bre IBID. 


FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 


4. 
When rich, I kept my first in style, 
And all around me seemed to smile. 
Upon this happy state [ reckoned, 
But soon my means became my second ; 
Misfortunes came in such a shoal, 
That now, alas! I am my whole. IID. 


4. 
My whole in my first 
arbles sweet on my third ; 
No music in nature 
More pleasing is heard. Isrp. 
6. 
A number, an insect, and something more small, 
Will name what a house that’s deserted we call. 


q oF ¢ 
My first’s a common exclamation, 
My next a jockey’s occupation ; 
My whole, a poet you will find, 
Fam’d for his satires on mankind. 


8. ; 
My first, a busy, cheerful sound, 
Is heard where bees or boys abound. 
My second is the scourge or dread 
Of many a sleepless wight in bed. 
These form my third—the tool of tools, 
By knaves contrived to cozen fools, 
By which they compass, every hour, 
Importance, pleasure, wealth, and power— 
Fond woman's trusting heart ile, 
And bend it to their frown or smile; 
which they rule the world, when clever, 
ave ruled it, and shall rule for ever ! 


9. 
The half of a fiddle, 
With D in the middle; 
A cat and a half; 
If you guess it you'll laugh. 


ANAGRAM. 
Transpose Necessity, you'll spy 
Where man first knew calemty. 





WHO SAW THE TRANSIT OF VENUS 
OVER THE SUN. 
—>_ - 
TRIS MEMORIAL WAS ERECTED BY 
M. Hotps*, AsPronomeER, 
1926. . 





readers, who have not yet heard M 
ing and useful public readings, that the last will take place 
to-morrow (‘Tuesday.)—See adv. 
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Mr. Putnam's Readings.—We ee to remind our 
r am’s very amuse 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











ISABEL, 


4 FAVOURITE FRENCH AIR. 


— 


ARRANGED FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE BY MR. W. COMBER, OF LIVERPOOL. 





Allegretto con affetto e ben marcato. 
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Metcors seen in India,—Colonel Blacker has given the 
Asiatic Society an account of a singaler meteor, having 
the appearance of an elongated ball of fire, which he ob. | d 
nivel at Calcutta, a little after sunset, when on the road | Colonel Blacker beheld it, which 
between the Court-house and the Town-hall. [ts colour | its motion was steady, its light 
was pale, for the day-light was still strong, and its larger | figure permanent. It latterly, 


istance, and con 


height. As, however, it did not apparently move with 

the velocity of ordinary meteors, it was probably at a great 

wently of great _ 
was for fiv 


long as 
oY six seconds, 
and its size and 


wever, left a train of 


diameter appeared greater, and its smaller less, than the | » pe soon after which it disappeared suddenly, without 
1e 


semi-diameter of the moon. Its direction was from east | the attendant circumstance of any 

to west, its tract nearly horizontal, and altitude about | nel Blacker’s situation. Colonel .B 
thirty degrees. Colonel B. not having heard of 
any Other observation of this 


rt audible in Colo. 
| ker concludes his 

paper with some interesting observations on luminous me- 
enomenon at a greater dis. | teors ; and congiders them of perpetual occurrence, although 


ance, whereby he might have estimated its absolute | daylight, clouds, and misty weather, so often exclude them 





from our view. Of their number no conception can be 
formed by: the unassisted eve; but some conj may 
be formed of their extent the fact mentioned by our 
author, that in using his astronomical telescope he has 
often seen what are called falling. stare, shooting throug 

the field of view, when they were not'visible to the naked 
eye; and when it is considered that the glass only ew- 
braced one-twenty-fivesthousandth part. of the celestial 
hemisphere, it will be apparent that these phenomena 
must be infinitely numerous, inorder to occur so frequently 
in-so small # space, 
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See eee nnn 
Scientific Motices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasional] » sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
fosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 











RESULTS OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Dr. Jamieson has observed, that the four Arctic Expe- 
ditions, viz. that under Captain Ross, and the three under 
Captain Parry, afforded the following general facts and 
inferences:—1. That the regions explered abound in pri- 
mitive and transition rocks; and that, although the se- 
condary rocks occupy considerable tracts, still their extent 
is more limited than that of the older formations; that the 
alluvial deposites are not extensive ; that true or modern 
volcanic rocks were nowhere met with ; and that the only 
traces of tertiary strata were found in the sandstones and 
clays connected with the secondary traps of Baffin’s Bay. 
9. That the primitive and transition islands were, in all 
probability, at one time connected together, and formed a 
continuous mass with the continental -parts of America ; 
and that in the plains and hollows of this land were depo- 
sited the secondary limestones, sandstones, gypsum, and 
coal, and upon these'again the tertiary rocks. 3. That, 
after the deposition of these secondary and tertiary rocks, 
the land appears to have been broken up, and reduced 
either suddenly or by degrees, or partly by sudden and 
violent action, and partly by the long-continued agency of 
the atmosphere and the ocean, into its present insular and 

insular form; and that, consequently, the secondary 
and tertiary formations were formerly, in those regions, 
more extensively distributed than they are at present. 4. 
That, previously to the deposition of the coal formation, 
as that of Melville Island, the transition and primitive 
hills and plains supported a rich and luxuriant vegetation, 
principally of cryptogamous plants, especially tree ferns, 
the prototypes of which are now met with only in the tro- 
pical regions of the earth. The fossil corals of the secon- 
dary limestones also intimate that, before, during, and 
after the deposition of the coal formation, the waters of the 
ocean were 80 constituted as to support polyparia closely 
resembling those of the present equatorial seas. 5. That 
previously to and during the deposition of the tertiary 
strata, these now frozen regions supported forests of 
discotyledonous trees, as is shown by the fossil discoty- 
ledonous woods met with in connexion with these strata 
in Baffin’s Bay, and by the fossil wood of Melville Island, 
Cape York, and Byam Martin Island. 6. That the 
boulders or rolled. blocks.met with in different quarters, 
and in tracts-distant from the original localities, afford 
evidence of the passage of water across them, and at a pe- 
riod subsequent to the deposition of the newest solid strata, 
namely, those of the tertiary class. 7 That nowhere are 
there any discoverable traces of the agency of modern 
volcanoes; and wemay add, that in the Arctic regions 
the only known appearances of this kind are those in Jan 
Mayen’s Island, described by Scoresby. 8. That the only 
intimations of older volcanic action are those afforded by 
the presence of secondary trap rocks, such as basalt, green- 
stone, traptufa, and amygdaloid. 9. That the black bitu- 
minous coal, the coal of the oldest coal formation, which 
some speculators maintained to be confined to the more 
temperate and warmer eee of the earth, is now proved, 
by its discovery in Melville Island, far to the west, and in 
Jameson’s land, far to the east, in Old Greenland, to form 
an interesting and important feature in the geognostical 
constitution of Arctic countries. 10. That. the red sand- 
stone of Possession Bay, &c. renders it probable that rock- 
salt may occur in that quarter. 11. That, although no 
new metalliferious compounds have occurred to gratify the 
curiosity of the mineralogist, yet the regions'explored by 
Capt. Parry have afforded various interesting and highly 
useful ores, suchas octahedral, or magneticiron ore; rhom- 
boidal, or red iron ore ; prismatic, or brown iron ore; and 
prismatic chrome ore, or chromate of pcr \ pe com- 
mon ore of copper, or ¢ pyrites; molybdeena glance, 
or sulphret oP bolfudioess ove of titanium ; and that in- 
teresting and valuable mineral graphite, or black lead. 12. 
That the gems, the most valued and most beautiful of 
Mineral substances, are not wanting in the Arctic regions 
visited by the expeditions, is proved by the great abun. 
dance of the precious garnet, which we doubt not will be 
found, on more particular examination of the primitive 
rocks, to present all the beautiful colours and elegant forms 
for which it isso much admired. Rock-crystal, another of 
the gems, was met with; and also beryl and zircon. 13. 


That these newly-discovered lands exhibit the sume general 


geognostical arrangement as occur in all other extensive 
tracts of country hitherto examined by the naturalist ; a 
fact which strengthens that opinion which maintains that 
the grand features of nature, in the mineral kingdom, are 
every where similar; and, consequently, that the same 
general agencies must have prevailed generally during the 
formation of the solid mass of the earth. 14. Lastly, that 
the apparent irregularities which at first sight present them- 
selves to our attention, in the grand arrangements in the 
mineral kingdom, are the offspring of our own feeble powers 
of observation, and disappear when the phenomena are ex- 
amined in all their relations. It is then, indeed, that the 
mind obtains those enduring and sublime views of the 
power of the Deity, which, in geology, reward the patient 
observer, raise one of the most beautiful and interesting 
departments of natural science to its true rank, and prove 
that its relations connect, as it were, in the scale of mag- 
nitude, the phenomena of the earth, with those more ex- 
tensive arrangements pr ted to our intelligence in the 
planetary system, and in the grand framework of the uni- 
verse itself. 








sHiscellanics. 


The Etrick Shepherd’s Night in Edinburgh.—Ae wun- 
ter there was an afterpiece ca’d the Burnin’ o° Moscow, 
that was performed maist every nicht. Awhile afore twal 
the Kremlin used to be blawn up; and the soun’, like 
thunder, wauken’d a’ the sleepin’ dougs in that part 0° 
the town. A’ at ance there was set up siccan a barkin’ an’ 
yellin’, an’ youlin’, an’ growlin’, an‘ nyaflin’, an’ snaffin’, 
an’ clankin’ o” chains frae them in kennels, that it was waur 
than the din o” aérial fowlers in pursuing the wild hunts- 
men through the sky. Then cam the rattlin’ o” wheels, 
after Moscow was reduced to ashes, that made the dougs, 
especially the watch anes, mair outrageous than ever, and 
they keepit rampaugin, in their chains on till past twa in 
the mornin’. About that hour, or sometimes suner, the 
had wauken’d a’ the cocks. in the neighbourhood,—baith 
them in preevate families and in poulterers’ cavies; and 
the creturs keepit crawin’ defiance to ane anither quite 
on to dawn o’ licht. Some butchers had gemm-cocks in 
pens no far frae my lodgings; and, oh! but the deevils 
incarnate had hoarse, fierce, cruel craws! Neist began 
the dust and dung carts; and whare the mail coaches were 
gaun, or comin’ frae, I never kent, but ilka half hour 
there was a toutin o’ horns,—lang tin anes, I’m sure, 
frae the scutter o’ broken-winded soun’. After that a’ was 
din and distraction, for day-life begude to roar again ; 
and aften hae I risen without ever having winked an ee, 
and a’ owing to the Burnin’ o’ Moscow, and blawin’ up o” 
the Kremlin.—Blackwoud’s Magazine. 











Recipe for Finishing a Young Lady.—Take the daugh- 
ter of a cheesemonger, a tallow-chandler, or any other 
tradesman, who has some money, but not much informa. 
tion, and if she be an only child, so much the better for 
your purpose. Stuff her with plum-cake, and praise her 
till she be nine, then teach her the horn book, and let her 
practise for three or four years at such reading as may be 
selected for her by Mary, the maid of all work ; the said 
Mary taking especial care that Miss is her confidant in all 
her little matters in the sweethearting line. When she 
enters her thirteenth year, send her to Miss Diddlefidget's 
** establishment” to be finished. Here she must read a 
little, and spell some; but avoid every thing like gram- 
mar as a vulgarity and a plague. Put her up to ** wooly- 
woo, pailey-woo, play-tail,” and she is Frenched.— 
Strum her up six octaves and a half of the pianar, and 
down again, and she is musicked. Inform her that 
Tamerlane succeeded Charles IL. as Emperor of China, 
and that Julius Casar defeated Oliver Cromwell on 
the. banks of the Maguarrie river in Nova Zembie, 
and slie is completely Aistorificd. Tell her that Chim- 
borazzo is a great salt lake in Siberia, and that the Po is a 
burning mountain in Arabia Felix, and let her give a 
whirl or two to the globe, and point out the longitude 
of the Arctic Circle, and the latitude of the Equator, and 
she is geographicd. Make her waltz three or four hours 
in the = with a French valet out of place, and she is 
attitudinized. The other accomplishments may be obtained 
for money, without any exertion on her part. So much 
for ** heddication."—-Sunday Times. 

A curious error appears in one of the papers in giving 
the verdict of « Coroner’s inquest on 4 glutton, who was 
choked by voraciously devouring part of a goose, The 





verdict was died by suffucation, which was printed stuf. 
cation ! 





A very handsome woman of fashion observing lately, 
that she detested masquerades, a gallant officer in com- 
pany replied, ** No wonder, madam, since you do so much 
execution—unmasked.”” 

Musical Taste-—An American gentleman, who lately 
mublished his Tour through Europe, says, ** All the sub- 
ime compositions of Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Rossini, 
never touched my heart like—Yankve Doodle.” 





Evephant.—Amonget the curiosities which were ex- 
hibited at the last Michaelmas fair of Frankfort, there 
was aad elephant, not less remarkable on account of the 
history of his stay in that town, than on account of the 
interesting sight which his adroitness and instinct daily 
afforded. However, as the influx of spectators was, not- 
withstanding, not sufficiently large to cover the expendi- 
ture of his keep, the proprietors had it not in their power, 
at the end of the fair, to reimburse the money advanced to 
them. Their creditors, therefore, opposed their departure, 
as well as that of the animal which had run in debt. His 
stay was thus protracted until the house of Rothschild 
came to his assistance, and discharged the expenses to 
liberate the elephant and allow him to depart. But when 
he was to be removed into his travelling caravan, he ab- 
solutely refused, remembering, probably, that he had 
been upset on his voyage hither. Up to this present mo- 
ment neither fair nor foul means could overcome his 
Ae tgp In this predicawent an experiment is to be 
tried, to see what hungar will do. It is added, that the 
public of Frankfort awaits the termination of this struggle 
with a curiosity bordering upon uneasiness.—French paper. 





Whims of Philosophers.—The arts as well as the 
sciences, at the first institution of the Royal Society, were 
of the most amusing class. The famous Sir Samuel More 
land had turned his house into an enchanted palace. 
Every thing was full of devices, which showed art and 
mechanism in perfection: his couch carried a travelling 
kitchen, for it had a fire-place and grate, with which he 
could make a soup, broil cutlets, and roast an egg; and 
he dressed his meat by clockwork. Another of these 
virtuosi, who is described as **a gentleman of superior 
order, and whose house was a knick-knackatory,”” valued 
himself on his multifarious inventions, but most in ** sow- 
ing salads in the morning, to be cut for dinner.” The 
house of WinstanJey, who afterwards raised the first 
Eddystone light-house, must have been the wonder of the 
age. If you kicked aside anold slipper, purposely lying 
in your way, up started a ghost before you; or if you sat 
down in a certain chair, a couple of gigantic arms would 
immediately clasp you in. ‘There was an arbour in the 
garden, by the side of a canal; you had scarcely seated 
yourself, when you were sent out afloat to the middle of 
the canal—from whence you could not escape till this man 
of art and science wound you up to the arbour. What 
was passing at the ** Royal Society” was also occurring .at 
the ** Academie des Sciences” at Faris. A great and gouty 
member of that philosophical body, on the departure of a 
stranger, would point to his legs, to show the impossibility 
of conducting him to the door; yet the astonished visitor 
never failed finding the virtuoso waiting for him on the 
outside, to make his final bow! While the visitor was 
going down stairs, this inventive genius was descending 
with great velocity in a machine from the window ; so that 
he proved, thatif a man of science cannot force nature to 
walk down stairs, he may drive her out at the window ! 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 





























—~Piarometer | Extreme ‘Thermo: |Extreme , State of Kemarke 
a | during | meter8 | heaté@ue the Wine at 
noon. | Nigitt. | morning [ring Days} at noon, | noon, 
Dee; | | | 
6 log 50) 835 0 38 O} 43 0) S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
7 }29 27) 364 0, 60) 0] 53 Of 8, |Cloudy, 
§ 198 98] 465 0] 48° 0} 50 O|W.N.W.| Rain, 
9 |29 Go| 46 0] 49 Of} S14 0} S.S.B. Puir. 
10 (29 531 455 0) 49 O|} 54 O| SE. [Cloudy. 
11/20 56; 45 O} 495 O} 524 0 Ss. |Par, 
12 (29 39; 45 O| 48 O} 53 0; SE. |Fair, 


7th, Heavy rain during night. An unusual variation in 


temperature at this season; at noon, the thermometer indi- 
cated a difference of thirteen degrees from the preceding day 
at noon. 


8th, Ninea.m. heavy rain. 
llth, Rain during night. 
12th, From the 8th instant, the weather has beev » usually 


miid for this month, the mean temperature exc caing tha 
mean of the past month by five degrees. 
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oo eas Corresponden ce. _______. | the following phrenological observations :—The bumps of | 
NATURAL DEATH OF THE BURNS. CLUB. cautiousness and veneration had undergone a change, by 
the removal of the members of the club from their native 


“ Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi' saut tears trickling down your nose; 
eo oe 


® e &e. 
Poor Maillie’s dead.—Burns. 
— 


TO THE KDITOR. 

S1n,—It is our melancholy duty this day (in newspaper 
phraseology) to lay before our readers a statement of the 
premature death of the Burns Club, together with the cir- 
cumstances which preceded this lamented event. 

The Burns Club was ushered into existence at the 
Shakspeare, sometime about the end of last, or the begin- 
ning of this year. It was composed chiefly of Scotemen, 
(God bless them!) and was governed by a president and 
secretary: as to a treasurer, that was out of kecping ; for 
the ** dicl a bawbee” did the club’s treasary ever contain, 
the secretary's minute-book being yet unpaid for. 

During six long months the society seemed to flourish, 
if not in funds of money, in fund of wit, 

Which did not flash and could not hit. 

Great portions of veal pie, together with mighty liba- 
tions of mountain dew, were consumed at these mental 
festivals, fully proving that the bodies, as well as the souls 
of ** thinking people” must be nourished and fed. 

The consumption of calf and fowl devoured by our so- 
ciety indicated well of the healthy action of its digestive 
capabilities, whatever may be said anent the activity of its 
mental powers; and the liberal indulgence in Rimmer’s 
good old port, maugre our quantum of ** mountain dew,” 
produced, to the corporate body, a rotundity of limb and 
fresyness of complexion that augured for its durability. 

This brings us to reflect ‘* how often are our best hopes 
blasted,’ which is a very common-place observation. Sal- 
lust has said (and we love it the better for being classical) 
** all that rises sets, and every thing which grows decays.” 
True; but why so rapidly decay? Nevertheless Burns's 
Tam O Shanter says, that 

Pleqsures are like poppies spread, 
Ye scize the flower its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-fall {’ the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever; 
Or like the borealis’ race, 
That flit ere you can point the place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishin amid the storm ; 
and such were the short-lived pleasures of our society. 

Nine lusty moons had passed by, during which time the 
body corporate and corporeal had grown into a mighty 
wen; but that is a vile figure of speech. Compare we 
then our society to a ruby-nosed, pluff-cheeked, brawny 
highlandman, who, after the twelfth tumbler, (and that 
gives no mean idea of the club's capacity,) exhibits such a 
resplendent physiognomy, and flashes such keen and rapid 
eoruscations from his dark eyes, as would (if it did not pa- 
ralyze John Bull) throw Mrs. Bull into hysterics. Think 

of this; only keep this in your mind’s eye, and reconcile 
it with the speedy dissolution which followed. 

Anon, one limb dropped away, and then another; this 
region of the body was dropsied, that palsied ; the organs 
of the brain began to ** bizz, like angry bees in a byke ;” 
strong indications of apoplexy followed ; and, lastly, the 
great head fell down on the full broad chest. 


It was one dark night, (the first Tuesday in November) | served beh 


after the body had experienced such reducement as to leave 
alnost only the skeleton to look on, that in the society's 
hall you might have seen the candles burn dim, and the 
few cinders on the hearth die away, the one after the other. 
On this night the body drew in such of its members as re- 
mained, and with these concentrated, in deep silence 
awaited its dissolution. The great bellof St. Peter's tolled 


twelve, 
(' That hour o night's black arch the key stane,”) 
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else deeply depressed. The large ridge of destructiveness 
was prominent, which gives (as Cruickshank implies) the 
possessor the knack of cracking cups, and smashing tum- 
blers and punch-bowls. The region of self-esteem was 
well-marked ; and the organs of covetiveness, Scotchman- 
like. Yours, &c. SIGMA. 






POLITE LITERATURE.— ORATORY. 


i 
“‘Secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium pree- 
bent."—Cicero. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I shall feel obliged by any of your literary 
correspondents stating the apparent cause of the inferiority 
and deficiency of modern eloquence compared to that of 
antiquity ; and whether civilization has not tended to cir- 
cumscribe the passions, as well as the genius necessary to 
real eloquence? I have no doubt but the opinions which 
this query may elicit will be agreeable to many of your 
readers, as well as to THE LOUNGER. 

LECTURE ON ELECTRICITY. 

—<=_>>_——- - 

“ Pergis pugnantia secum, 
Frontibus adversis componere.”— Horace. 


S1n,—Attending the other evening at one of the lec. 
tures given on i: lectricity, at the Philosophical and Scien. 
tific Society in Houghton-street, I was much surprised by 
the lecturer asserting that positive and negative electricity 


without the said lecturer having proved or explained wh 
it did not. I think that after the repeated discoveries of 
Mr. Grey, Dr Watson, Du Fay, Franklin, and others, 
that Mr. Canton, about the middle of the last century, 
found that these qualities depended chiefly on the nature of 
the surfaces of bodies; for that a glass tube, when the 
polished surface was destroyed, exhibited is Of nega~ 
tive electricity as much as sulphur or ling-wax, and 
drew sparks from the knuckle when applied to it, ‘instead 
of giving fire from its own body; when the tube was 
, and a rubber with a strong surface applied ‘to it, 
ts positive power was restored, and, on the contrary, when 
the rubber Cocesee smooth by fiction. 1 shall feel obliged 
.to the gentleman who lectures to defend his assertions by 
the exhibition of experiments, and in future not to act as 
a “ our palpit se sich ony fe a discourse 94 

ur or five parts, three of w forget to give to the 
audience. Yours, &c. CHECK. 
Lord-street. 








CAUTION TO LADIES. 
We would not needlessly alarm our fair readers, but 
we think we should not be doing our duty as joarnalists, 
if we did not give all possible publicity to the following 
alarming outrage, which appeared in the last Mercury, 
but we believe in no. subsequent journal. We repeat it 
here, also, for the purpose of supplying an omission of the 
printer, who left out a material circumstance, viz. that 
the young lady’s thick wadded pelisse was slashed com- 
pletely through with the ruffian’s knife. 
Outrageous Attack and Robbery.—Between one and two 
o'clock on Wednesday last, as two young ladies, with 
whom we are intimately ted, were walking down 
Smithdown-lane, a man w they had previously ob- 
ind them, but whom theydittle suspected of any 
sinister design upon them, overtook them, and suddenly 
seizing hold of the lady next the edge of the pa- 
rapet, drew 8 and sharp knife across her body, and 
cut the ribbon of a silk reticule which she carried 
suspended from her arm. He instantly fled with his 3 
and was out of sight ina moment. The lady wore a silk 
pelisse, fastened front, and thickly w » which 
was slashed quite through; but the knife, fortunately, 
did not injure the person of the young lady. ‘The assault 
was made a few yards beyond the corner of Lodge-lane ; 
and the perpetrator of it seized for the commission of the 








the candles fell into their sockets, the embers expired, and 
tht Burns Club died a naturai death. | 


soil. Inhabitiveness and adhesiveness were almost wanting, | 


did not depend in any manner on the surfaces of bodies, | ; tim 


Upon examining the skull after death, we ‘noted down ! diately afterwards, carts, carriages, and persons on foot, 


by. ‘It was market day, and therefore th 
: More than usually busy. . wins. 


| North West Erg nore a letter from Mr. Douglas 
| the botanist, to Dr. Hooker, dated from the Great Fall, 
on the Colombia River, 24th March, 1826, there is the 
following curious paragraph respecting the North Weg 
Passage :—‘+ There is here a Mr. Macleod, who spent th 
last five years at Fort Good Hope, on the Mackenzie R River, 
He informs me, that if the natives, with whom he is per. 
fectly acquainted, are worthy-of credit, there must be g 
North West Passage. They describe a very large river 
that runs parallel with the Mackenzie, and falls into theses 
near Icy Cape, at the mouth of which there is an establigh. 
ment on an island, where ships come to trade. They ay. 
sert that the people there are very wicked, having hanged 
several of the natives.to the rigging; they wear 
beards long. Some reliance, I should think, may. be la 





sian coins, combs, and several articles of hardware, very 
different from those furnished, by the British Com 
a estons ao pe the natives * — Fa sui 
or the pur; of accompanying him in his rture for 
Hudson's Bay. The sea is pe to be open After July, 
This gentleman's conduct affords a striking example of 
the effects of perseverance. In the short space of eleven 
months, he visited the Polar Sea, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, undergoing such hardships and as 
erhaps were never experie by any other individual.” 
his letter, from which this is an extract, with various 
others from Dr. Richardson and Mr. Drummond, to Dz, 
Hooker, will be published in the forthcoming number of 
ro Brewster's Journal of Science.—Edinburgh Evening 
‘ourant. 





MR. PARIS’S SALOON, 
HARDMAN-STREET, RODNEY-STRFET. 
LAST Tike 18 Leno ee vee oun > 
VVERPOOL, 7'0-mor T 
the ord rie tt disa; : t a Pui 
n order to preven intmen r. PUTNAM 
ate that Presentation Tieketa ‘issued pth | 


ly | not be admitted on this evening. 


The Doors will be opened at Seven, and the Readings com 
mence at Half-past Seven o’clock precisely. 

Tickets may by had at Mr. Kaye's, Castle-etreet, and at Mf 
Willan’s, and at Mr. Thompson’s Music Warehouse, Bold. 


8 
Mr. Putnam will continue, until the Ist of July, to 

Private Instruction in Elocution, and in the higher 

of English Reading. 

36, Norton-street. 
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Co Correspondents. 


TO OUR READERS, 
In consequence of next Monday being Christmas Day, 
the next Kaleidoscope will be published early on TUESDAY, 


Grercr.—We trust H. W.J. will have no objection to the 
appearance of the verses on Greece in the Mercury, in the 
first instance. 

NarrarTives.—We can assure 4 Constant Reader that we could 
fill the Kaleidoscope with that description of reading, whieh 
appears to be so much to his taste; but our experience ip- 
clines us to conclude that one story in each publication, or 
two, when the narrative is short, is as much as would be 
generally approved of. 

CAUTION RESPECTING RETICULES.—We beg to refer our fair 
readers to a paragraph in another column, respecting the 
forcible seizure ef a reticule, under very aggravated cir- 
cumstances. 

Cugss Conrroversy.—Our acute correspondent is informed, 
that as we happep to know JW. C. we put into his hands the 
MS. of the letter which is given in a preceding column. 
J.C. is still uneonvinced, and will reply to J. B. next 
week, and adduce some proofs against the conclusions of the 
latter, from the actual play of some great masters. ‘ 
Spanish SonNgst.—We some time ago received a humorous 
translation of a Spanish sonnet, which has been overlooked, 
but shall be published in our next. ‘ 

Tus Caocua——The lines of R. 3. on this subject, are reserved 
for our next. 

Imrroven Winpow Biiwp.—We have adopted Henry D.’s im- 
provement, and we are so much pleased with it that we 
shall no longer hesitate to order the engraving. 

Iupnovep Pizrs.—If we could obtain afew minutes conver 
sation with the last named correspondent, it would facil 
tate our operations. 

















ou + & moment when all other had disap- 
quel tien Se tah. A few instants » and imme- 
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on their statement, as Mr. Macleod showed us some Rug. : 
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